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^^EEP  the  vision  of  your  completed  task  be- 
TjJL  fore  your  inner  sight.  If  there  is  a  child 
that  connot  learn,  see  him  mastering  his 
tasks  and  going  on.  See  success  and  help  others 
to  see  it.  Give  the  boy  a  vision  of  himself— 
manly,  and  effective,  and  strong ;  show  the  girl 
herself— womanly,  and  capable,  and  sweet.  We 
follow  the  path  that  the  eye  sees.  Keep  the 
vision.    It  will  come  true. 

— Fannie  Spaits  Merwin. 


Green  Lake  County  is  building  up  a  school  system 
that  has  a  place  for  everybody,  and  that  has  everybody 
in  his  place. 
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tfnfe  JSottle  ©irac 


Thru  An  alley  1  passed*  While  the  wind  blew. 
Leaves  went  by  whirling  and  old  papers  Hew.' 
To  a  sprite  that  was  new  to  me-  and  you? 
I  listened  and  paused;  Thus  wailing,  his  dirge 
Continued  to  thrall  me-  to  coax  and  to  urge 
We  to  save  him  from  mad  "Wastrel",  the  scourge, 
Profligate,  crazy,  old  "Wastrel",  that  scourge: 

Di/HLHu.  t».fa 

'Ah  mo.'  The  dreadful  pain  in  my  throttle  J 
•Alas J  I'm  but  an  empty  ink  bottle 
Discarded  and  corkless-  lonely,   outcast 
By  a  thoughtless  girl,  or  a  reckless  boy 
Who  had  dipped  out  my  blood,   then  thot  it  joy 
To  hurl  me  out  to  the  insolent  blast; 
JMe  to   the  ash  and  the  junk  heap  at  last.' 
Ach.'  what  a  terrible,  horrible__end !  „ 

And  what  have  I  done?  Have~l~not  one  friend1} 


"I'm  but  an  ink  bottle;  Hear  ye  my  mo&nl 
Forlorn  in  this  alley,   lying  alone.' 
Outcast  from  the  desk  of  a  lady  bright, 
When  my  soul  was  exhausted I  Oh,   o-hone, 
She  threw  me  out  to  the  cold  and  the  nightj 
Empty,   forsaken,   I  shiver  and  groan. 
How  happy  I  was.'   and  now,  Oh,  so  lone  J 
An  optimist  egb,  when  I  am  full, 
Empty  a  pessimist-  All  the  World's  dull; 
Empty  the  World.'  A  pain  in  my  throttle  J 
0,  vonVyou  care  for  the  emjstv^  ink  bottle?" 

"Lift  me  up  tenderly,  atranger,  and  think 
How  happy  Vd  be  filled  up  with  £ood_ ink  J 
Clean  me  up  carefully,  put  in  my  corkt 
Label  roe  brightly,   and  set  me  to  work, 

0  £ood_Samaritan,  pass  me  nest  by~ 

1  am  too  useful  to  lie  here  and  die."* 

"Crtsetndo- 

I  lifted  the  waif  and  boiled  hira  in  .bath, 

I  filled  him  with  ink  that  makes  the  World  laugh, 

A  paean  of  praise-  joy  from  the  bottle- 

A  cap  on  his  head,   a  cork  in  his  throttle.' 


Our  bodies  are  bottles.  .  Soul  is  the  ink- 
ggritiru*  life's  pages  Immortal,-     JUST  THINK) 


I* 
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FROM  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


GRADUATION  DAY. 

The  annual  commencement  for  the  graduates  of  rural  schools  will 
bt  held  at  Green  Lake,  Friday,  May  22.  The  program  will  open  at 
9  o'clock,  with  an  address  by  Rural  School  Inspector  A.  A.  Thomson. 
The  Athletic  Contest  will  begin  at  10'clock,  and  the  Spelling  and  Arith- 
metic Contests  at  11  o'clock.  At  12  o'clock  the  ladies  of  Green  Lake  will 
serve  coffee,  milk,  and  sandwiches  to  all  at  a  small  cost.  The  afternoon 
program  begins  at  1:15  with  orchestra,  vocal  music,  orations,  drills,  and 
dialogues,  followed  by  the  commencement  address  by  Inspector  Thom- 
son. At  4  o'clock  there  will  be  a  base  ball  game  between  two  of  the 
high  schools. 

Now  let  us  begin  at  once  to  make  this  a  great  inspirational  day  to 
every  child  in  the  county.  Talk  it  to  the  children  that  they  may  want 
to  go,  and  talk  it  to  the  parents  that  they  may  want  to  take  their  chil- 
dren. Then  get  your  children  ready  to  take  part  in  the  contests.  Prac- 
tice every  day. 

1.  Arithmetic  Contest:  Have  rapid  work  daily  on  the  four  funda- 
mental processes  and  then  get  your  best  one  in  the  contest.  Three 
prizes  will  be  given. 

2.  Spelling  Contest:  Get  ''Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling,"  American 
Book  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  study 'lessons  50  to  60  only.  Then 
take  the  1914  State  Fair  Pamphlet  and  study  the  first  six  pages.  The 
one  who  wins  first  place  in  the  contest  will  go  to  Milwaukee  in  Sep- 
tember to  attend  the  State  Fair  >with  all  expenses  paid.  Five  other 
prizes  are  given.  The  teacher  who  does  not  try  to  get  her  children  in- 
terested in  this  work  is  not  very  wide-awake  professionally.  The  spell- 
ing pamphlets  may  be   obtained  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

3.  Athletic  Contest  for  boys.  Long  jump,  running  jump,  potato 
race,  sack  race,  base  ball  throw  for  boys  under  twelve,  running  race 
(100  yards)  for  boys  under  twelve,  running  race  (100  yards)  for  boys 
over  twelve.  For  Girls:  Potato  race,  running  race  girls  under  twelve, 
running  race  girls  over  twelve,  base  ball  throw  girls  under  twelve, 
base  ball  throw  girls   over  twelve. 


CHANGE  IN  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Two  blanks  will  be  sent  to  each  teacher  about  May  1.  They  must 
be  correctly  filled  out  and  one  sent  to  the  County  Superintendent  and 
the  other  one  to  the  clerk  of  her  district.  The  last  month's  salary  is  not 
to  be  paid  until  the  Clerk  accepts  this  report  as  correct. 

The  school  clerks  will  be  required  to  report  only  the  census  and 
financial  statistics.  Blanks  will  be  sent  the  clerks  later,  on  which 
their  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  County  Superintendent. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

Final  diploma  examination  will  be  held  in  the  various  school  dis- 
1 1  ids  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  13  and  14.  Teachers  should  send 
lor  questions  before  May  5.  Previous  records  of  75  and  over  hold  good 
i:i  getting  a  diploma. 


TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  annual  school  meeting  must  be  held  this  year  the  first 
Monday  in  June. 

2.  Officials  elected  at  this  meeting  take  the  office  at  once.  The  de- 
posed officers  do  not  hold  over  till  the  first  Monday  in  July. 

3.  The  financial  report  at  this  meeting  should  give  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  on  Saturday,  preceding  the  meeting. 

4.  There  is  no  change  in  the  date  for  closing  the  fiscal  year  for 
all  schools.  The  school  census  should  be  taken  between  the  10th  and 
15th  days  of  July,  but  should  bear  the  date  of  June  30.  In  short  the 
report  should  show  the  number  of  people  of  school  age  m  the  district 
on  June  30,  and  the  condition  of  the  treasury  then. 


BERLIN  FAIR  PREMIUMS. 

Commence  now  to  get  an  exhibit  ready  for  the  fair.  General  exhibits 
for  one-room  schools  should  have  specimens  of  work  from  each  form. 
The  following  is  suggestive: 

Primary  Form — Specimens  of  mat  weaving,  sewing,  free-hand  cut- 
ting, paper  folding,  raffia  work,  drawing  of  the  school  yard,  language 
books. 

Middle  Form — Social  and  business  letters,  map  of  Wisconsin,  com- 
position note  book,  map  of  your  district,  outline  map  of  two  continents, 
pencil  drawing  of  fruit,  flower  and  landscape,  illustrated  story,  group 
of  drawings  in  physiology. 

Upper  Form — Business  letter  in  envelope,  drawings  in  physiology, 
note  books  in  constitution,  or  history,  or  physiology,  or  geography, 
(any  2),  product  map  of  U.  S.,  illustrated  story,  large  map  of  Green 
Lake  county,  relief  map  of  two  continents,  drawing  of  vegetables, 
pieces  of  sewing,  pieces  of  construction  work.  The  prizes  for  this 
general  exhibit  are:  First  $10.00,  second,  $8.00,  the  next  three  $5.00 
each,  and  the  next  five  $1.00  each.  This  is  entered  by  the  teacher  in 
the  name  of  the  school. 

Best  general  exhibit  of  industrial  work,  first  prize  $5.00  and  second 
prize  $3.00. 

Special   arlicles  receive  prizes  as  follows: — 

Best  manual  training  exhibit  $3.00,  second  best  $1.00, 

Best  sewing  exhibit  $3.00,  second  best  $1.00 

Best   social  map   of  the  district   $3.00,  second  best  $1.00. 

State  graded  schools,  best  general  exhibit  $5.00,  second  best  $2.00. 
(Here  are  some  prizes.     Now  get  busy. 


SOCIAL  CENTER  WORK 

Gusta  Wastrack,  Neshkoro,  Wis.  Took  in  $56.15  at  a  box  social. 
Bought  new  single  seats,  and  other  furnishings. 

Evelyn  Dahlke,  Redgranite,  Wis.  By  a  program  and  box  social  raised 
$54.40.  (Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.")  Purchased  teacher's  desk,  sec- 
tional book  case,  three  chairs,  stone  water  jar,  three  pictures,  recita- 
tion bench,  and  curtains. 
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Gena  Maik,  Princeton,  Wis.  By  a  program  and  box  social  $48.80 
was    netted.     Purchased    single   desks   and    several    wall    lamps. 

Henry  Siewert,  Kingston,  Wis.  A  play  and  box  social  made  .$47.95. 
We  haven't  spent  il  yet.  We  expect  to  repeat  the  play  in  Kingston, 
Monday   evening,   March   16. 

Esther  Jones,  Princeton,  Wis.  Held  a  box  social  and  play  and  took 
in   $40.50.    Bought  a  bell,  pictures,   lamps,   and  furniture. 

Herman  Schimmel,  Montello,  Wis.  A  play  and  box  social  brought 
iii  $37.50.  Purchased  a  desk  and  chair  for  the  teacher,  a  clock,  and 
I  hree  wall  lamps. 

Edna  Buck,  Berlin,  Wis.  Held  four  evening  meetings  and  collected 
$33.00  for  the  school.  Bought  tool  chest,  tools,  and  bench  for  manual 
training,   and   curtains   for   entertainments. 

Johanna  Manlliei,  Princeton,  Wis.  Box  social  took  in  $30.35.  Bought 
blackboard,  book  case,  teacher's  desk  and  chair. 

Mainly  Bednarek,  Princeton,  Wis.  Box  social  and  Christmas  pro- 
gram took  in  $29.15.  Bought  teacher's  desk,  large  clock,  3  chairs,  and 
dictionary  holder. 

Elizabeth  Mueller,  Princeton,  Wis.  Box  social  and  program  netted 
$23.25.  Expect  to  purchase  clock,  water  jar,  dictionary  holder,  and 
window  shades. 

Gladys  Parker,  Princeton,  Wis.  Took  in  $19.85  at  a  basket  social. 
Bought  new  single  seats  and  pictures. 

Nellie  Cavanaugh,  Princeton,  Wis.  Box  social  took  in  $18.00.  Not 
expended  as  yet. 

Sylvia  Wagner,  Green  Lake,  Wis.  Box  social  took  in  $17.70  with 
which  an  organ  was  purchased. 

Catherine  Mee,  Markesan,  Wis.  Box  social  took  in  $14.30.  A  sec- 
tional book  case  purchased. 

Mary  Loshinski,  Princeton,  Wis.  By  a  program  and  box  social  $13.95 
was  netted.  Expect  to  purchase  primary  reading  charts,  clock,  cur- 
tains for  entertainments  and  other  useful  things. 

Hazel  Lueek,  Markesan,  Wis.  A  play  and  box  social  cleared  $13.50. 
They  will  buy  a  clock  and  a  waste  basket. 

Josephine  McKeown,  Redgranite,  Wis.  Proceeds  of  basket  social 
$11.16.  Purchased  two  large  wall  pictures,  large  clock,  curtains  and 
shades. 

Edna  Kmeger,  Princeton,  Wis.  Program  and  box  social  took  in 
$11.00.    Purchased  pictures. 

Agnes  Markofski,  Kingston,  Wis.  Christmas  program  and  box  social 
brought  in  $10.75.  Three  large  pictures  were  purchased.  We  expect 
to  get  a  recitation  bench. 

Anna  Paul,  Marquette,  Wis.  Raised  $9.05  at  a  box  social.  Will  buy 
some  wall  pictures  if  she  can  get  them. 

Ina  L.  Kintz,  Berlin,  Wis.  Box  social  took  in  $8.10.  Bought  base  and 
top  for  library  case,  curtains  for  entertainment,  oil  for  floor,  and 
notions. 

Mary  Wilson,  Markesan,  Wis.  Raised  $6.80  at  a  program  and  box 
social.    Bought  a  large  bell  for  the  new  school  house. 

Ethel  Page,  Berlin,  Wis.  Box  social  took  in  $5.00  Purchased  a  good 
mirror,  wash  basin,  dust  pan,  curtain  cloth  and  various  articles  for 
busy  work. 
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"FATHER   TO   THE   ORPHANS   AT   STANZ." 

IVstalozzi  as  he  appears  here  among  the  orphans  of  Stanz  typifies 
the  school  in  Ihe  midst  of  its  problems.  "Father  to  the  Orphans  at 
Stanz"  is  the  definition  which  Pestalozzi's  tombstone  gives  of  him,  and 
"loco  parentis"  (in  place  of  the  parent)  is  the  legal  difinition  of  the 
teacher  today. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  orphans  had  been  left  by 
the  awful  French  massacre  of  1798;  and  Pestalozzi  had  been  sent  by  the 
new  Swiss  Republic,  which  he  himself  had  helped  to  organize,  to  care 
for  these  poor  helpless  creatures.  The  story  is  one  of  poverty  and 
distress;  but  it   is  history  and  can  easily  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Our  first  glance  at  the  picture  may  not  make  us  realize  that  here 
is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  teachers.  We  would  probably  expect 
to  find  a  great  teacher  explaining  some  intricate  brain-wrecking  prob- 
lem, or  reading  from  some  ponderous  volume.  Isn't  the  intellect  every- 
thing? Particularly  that  phase  of  intellect  known  as  memory?  Those 
that  depend  entirely  on  school  examinations  in  judging  an  individual 
must  think  so.    They  forget  that — 

"It  is  the  heart  and  not   the  brain. 
That    to    the  (highest   doth   attain." 

The  painter  is  right  when,  instead  of  presenting  an  intellectual 
giant,  he  shows  us  the  great  teacher  in  the  act  of  meeting  fche  dis- 
cords of  life  with  sympathy  and  patience. 

The  room  is  certainly  a  full  one.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  to  be- 
gin. So  many  different  people  and  each  a  study — a  volume — in  him- 
self. We  shall  study  these  individuals  briefly  and  in  order,  naming 
in   each   case  that  which   they  embody. 

1.  Sickness.  The  great  man  seems  to  be  giving  most  of  his  present 
attention  to  the  little  sick  boy.  Health  comes  first,  being  second  only 
to  life  itself.  What  a  problem  disease  has  been  to  the  school!  Out 
of  that  look  of  sympathy  welling  up  from  the  heart  of  this  man  have 
developed  hygiene,  boards  of  health,  ventilation,  sanitation,  medical  in- 
spection, school  nurses,  and  so  on.  From  a  hotbed  of  disease  the 
schools  have  become  places  quite  as  conducive  to  health  as  is  the 
average  home;  and  there  is  hope  of  making  the  school  the  safest  place 
the  child  can  find. 

2.  Helpfulness.  The  large  boy  carrying  the  sick  lad  is  the  embod- 
iment of  this  quality.  In  every  school  the  teacher  finds  some  children 
that  are  as  responsive  to  the  necessary  duties  of  the  school  as  his  own 
right  hand.  Like  minute  men  they  are  ready  to  volunteer  for  any 
I  ask. 

3.  Action.  The  little  cupid  on  the  master's  back  is  as  the  burden 
he  is  to  carry  through  life.  But  what  a  gentle  burden  his  little  curly 
head  is.  He,  too,  is  interested  in  the  sick  child  aucr  points  toward 
him,  not  with  the  finger  of  scorn — the  index  finger — but  with  the  gentler 
little   finger. 

4.  Attention.  The  little  child  at  the  left  of  the  master  is  all  at- 
tention. The  power  to  focus  one's  attention  is  not  only  of  great  service 
to  the  person  possessing  it,  but  it  helps  to  bring  the  fyest  out  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed.  He  is  the  pillar  that  supports  the  speak- 
er and  the  teacher,  and  he  has  the  power  that  leads  to  vivid  impressions 
tor  himself. 
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FATHER  TO  THE  ORPHANS  AT  STANZ 


By  permission  of  Silver.  Burdette  &  Co. 


5.  Playfulness.  The  little  girl  in  the  foreground  represents  the 
irrepressibleness  of  play.  The  child  may  be  ragged,  hungry  and  sick, 
but  play  will  stand  by  him  to  the  last  act  of  his  life.  The  pewter 
spoon  becomes  a  fairy  coach  and  the  broken  basket  a  palace. 

One  cannot  help  recalling  a  remark  made  by  Dickens  when  he 
said  that  it  takes  such  a  little  to  make  a  child  happy,  what  a  pity  itf 
is  that  any  of  them  are  ever  sad.  The  race  is  probably  more  indebt- 
ed to  play  for  its  development  than  to  all  of  the  schools  in  the  world. 

6.  Study.  This  act  is  represented  by  two  children;  one  is 
reading  from  a  book,  and  another  is  writing  on  a  slate.  They  ex- 
press the  two  processes  in  education — the  taking  in  and  the  giving 
out,  The  one  who  is  giving  out  his  knowledge — the  boy  with  the 
slate — looks  badly  battered  up  with  his  bandaged  head.  It  has  always 
been  more  dangerous  to  give  out,  one's  ideas  than  it  is  to  take  in  the 
ideas  of  others.  Among  the  Greek  gods,  their  artist,  Vulcan,  was  a 
cripple.    He  incurred  the  wrath  of  Jove  and  was  hurled  over  the  bat- 
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tlements  ofjieaven.  Both  of  these  processes  of  education  are  necessary. 
Unless  we  frave  taken  in  our  environment  mixed  it  up  with  the  leaven 
of  our  personality,  and  then  given  it  out  again,  we  haven't  really  lived. 

7.  Vanity.  Here  is  another  plant  that  can  flourish  in  the  poorest 
soil.  The  girl  standing  at  the  left  is  the  embodiment  of  this  quality. 
See  how  completely  she  is  dressed.  Her  face  is  fair,  and  she  shows  it  to 
advantage,  not  allowing  her  book  to  eclipse  any  part  of  it.  Her  hair 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  her  attention.  In  fact  she  might  be  ac- 
cused of  spending  more  of  her  time  arranging  the  material  on  her 
head  than  she  has  the  material  in  her  head.  She  has  a  book,  it  is 
true,  but  she  has  not  enough  interest  in  it  to  make  her  forget  to  pose. 

8.  Contentment,  Here  is  another  plant  one  might  not  expect  to 
find  in  a  poor  soil.  But  you  do  not  have  to  look  very  long  at  this  boy 
before  you  will  agree  that  contentment  is  here.  It  goes  from  his  thumb 
through  his  mouth  to  his  brain  and  from  his  thumb  around  through 
his  arm,  shoulder  and  neck  to  his  brain  and  then  his  circle  of  happi- 
ness is  complete. 

9.  Vacancy.  The  boy  back  by  the  window  is  the  empty  vessel. 
He  looks  like  a  house  with  the  "To  Rent"  sign  on  the  outside.  One 
might  mistake  his  pose  for  one  of  though tfulness,  but  if  anybody 
should  venture  a  penny  for  his  thoughts  he  would  probably  find  he 
had  struck  a  poor  bargain.  Sometimes  a  dull  boy  Decomes  a  great 
man.    He  is  one'  of  the  serious  problems  in  the  school. 

10.  Fighting.  The  two  boys  in  the  back  of  the  room  are  after 
blood.  Since  the  days  of  Gain  what  suffering  and  loss  have  been 
brought  about  by  fights  among  individuals  and  by  wars  among  the 
nations!  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  regular  boundary  lines  of 
our  western  states  with  the  irregular  ones  for  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  former  were  run  by  peaceful  surveyors  and  the  latter  have  been 
determined  by  broken,  bleeding  men  wit,h  the  last  breath  of  their  power. 
Our  personal  boundary  lines  are  not  wholly  unlike  these;  some  having 
been  determined  by  such  surveyors  as  charity,  sympathy,  and  justice, 
and  some  have  been  determined  by  our  fists  and  finger  nails. 

11.  Caution.  The  woman  holding  on  to  the  two  children  shows 
evidence  of  caution.  The  school  is  a  prophecy  of  Democracy,  and  De- 
mocracy is  the  realization  of  the  theory  that  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
holds  that  society  can  never  be  healthy  until  all  its  parts  unite  and 
work  in  harmony  just  as  the  human  body  cannot  be  healthy  till  there 
is  closely  related  co-operation  among  all  its  members.  The  classes 
are  yet  refusing  to  participate  in  this  close  co-operation.  All  sorts. of 
charges  are  being  made  against  the  schools  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest;  and  parents,  with  the  excuse  that  they  would  rather  risk  ig- 
norance than  vileness  and  immorality,  keep  their  children  away. 

12.  Sacrifice.  Every  imperfect  system  must  have  its  victims  and 
the  school  is  no  exception.  The  little  boy  and  girl  at,  the  door  are 
brought  as  victims  to  the  altar.  When  we  see  some  bubbling  foun- 
tain  or  some  improved  ventilation  in  a  school  we  rejoice,  but  it  checks 
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our  rejoicing  when  we  think  of  the  thousands  of  children  that  had  to 
ilif  in  order  to  awaken  us  to  the  necessity  of  these  things.  The  same 
thing  holds  when  we  see  some  excellent  method  of  teaching;  we 
scarcely  begin  to  rejoice  when  the  ghosts  of  the  victims  of  vicious 
methods  appear  before  us.  Even  today  the  cross  is  crowded  with  vic- 
tims whose  sufferings  awaken  in  us  something  better  than  the  past 
has   known. 

13.  Curiosity.  Some  are  peeping  in  at  the  door  and  they  repre- 
sent a  portion  of  that  body  of  people  that  looks  upon  the  school  as 
something  external.  They  know  little  of  its  real  problems.  They 
have  seen  it  only  through  a  crack  in  the  door.  This  glimpse  has 
shown  them  probably  some  defect  and  they  judge  the  whole  system  by 
it,    To  them  the  school  is  but  a  fad,  a  passing  whim. 

14.  Opposition.  Out  in  that  darkness  are  figures  we  can  scarcely 
discern.  They  represent  those  that  hate  the  schools  and  the  means 
of  education.  They  grope  about  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  while 
they  look  upon  the  schools  as  an  imposition  on  the  chidren  and  as  a 
robber  plundering  the  parents.  Their  attitude  has  made  it  necessary 
fo  enact  compulsory  education  laws  and  to  appoint  an  army  of  truant 
officers,  all  of  which  have  added  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  school 
system.  Their  influence  is  not  altogether  negative,  for  they  tend  to 
make  the  schools  more  sane,  and  in  every  way  more  efficient. 

15.  Indifference.  Farthest  yonder  in  the  darkness  grope  those  that 
do  not  care  whether  school  keeps  or  not.  In  some  communities  this 
is  no  small  number.  It  contains  much  good  material  and  our  activi- 
ties should  be  directed  to  enlist  their  help.  A  school  system  should 
have  a  place  for  everybody,  old  and  young,  and  then  strive  to  get 
everybody  into  his  place.  To  express  the  whole  complex  problem  of 
the  school  in  one  picture  is  a  superb  task  and  it  holds  one  in  reverent 
mood  when  he  beholds  how  superbly  this  painter  has  accomplished  it, 

(Copyright,  1914.  Edgar  Packard.)    Single  copies  5  cents,  50  cents  a  dozen. 

HOW  ARE  YOU  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY? 

1.  Are  you  accomplishing  the  general  purpose  of  the  work  in 
Geography?     [See  Manual,   Section  301.] 

2.  Are  your  pupils  gaining  geographical  information  through  all 
of  the  five  different  ways  or  only  through  the  fourth?     [Section  302.] 

3.  Are  you  taking  imaginary  journeys  with  your  class? 

4.  Can  your  pupils  read  maps? 

5.  Do  you  give  your  pupils  geographical  problems? 

6.  Are  you  teaching  real  home  geography?     [Sections  307-325.] 

7.  Have  your  pupils  the  power  of  self  instruction  in  geography? 

8.  Are  you  using  the  principle  of  interest  in  your  teaching? 

9.  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  earth,  not  the  text,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  your  work  in  geography;  that  the  text  is  but  a  means,  not  an 
end  in  itself? 

10.  Are  you  supplying  the  personal  element  which  a  text  book 
lacks? 

11.  Do  you  assign  topics  in  geography  carefully,  or  do  you  assign 
"so  many  pages,"  or  "the  next  country"? 

12.  Are  you  teaching  blindly,  just  "one  jump  ahead"  of  your  class 
each  day,  or  have  you  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  course 
of  study  clearly  in  mind? 

13.  Are  you  giving  nearby  field  lessons? 
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14.  Do  you  encourage  your  pupils'  interest  in  local  physical  and 
Industrial  features? 

15.  Are  you  using  illustrative  material  in  your  class? 

16.  Are  you   asking  "Why"  as  well  as  "What"  and  "Where?" 

17.  Are  you  using  your  geographical  readers? 

18.  Are  you  neglecting  map-drawing?     Or  are  you  overdoing  it? 

19.  Have   you   taught  your   class   anything  of  the   significance   of 
geographical  names? 

20.  Are  you  emphasizing  the  natural   correlation  of  geographical 
fads  with  history,  civics,   literature,   agriculture,  and  arithmetic? 


SURAL    ECONOMICS   AND    SOCIOLOGY 

An  address  delivered  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Friday,  January 
16,  1914,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  principals  of  County  Train- 
ing Schools  for  teachers,   by  Edgar  Packard,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 

Last  summer  I  was  required  to  give  some  work  on  Rural  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology  to  a  class  of  prospective  teachers.  Pur- 
chasing the  various  texts  that  have  been  published  to  assist  in 
this  work  I  set  about  to  prepare  the  course.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  convince  me  that  almost  all  of  this  material  was  unsuited  to 
the  students  I  was  to  meet.  As  a  sample  of  the  material  I  copy 
the  following  difinition  which  appears  in  one  of  the  handbooks 
which  many  of  the  students  bought.  It  is  as  follows:  "The  point 
reached  by  a  farmer  in  cultivating  larger  areas  so  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  cultivation  of  an  additional  piece  of  land  will 
yield  only  a  return  for  labor  and  capital  and  interest  on  his  land 
is  the  extensive  margin  of  cultivation."  So  hard  did  I  have  to 
work  to  master  this  abstract  thing  which  according  to  this  defini- 
tion is  both  a  point  in  space  and  a  period  of  time  at  the  same 
instant,  that  when  I  went  to  impose  it  onto  these  children  who 
in  six  weeks  were  going  out  to  confront  the  thousand  and  one 
perplexing  problems  that  come  to  every  teacher  of  rural  schools 
I  somehow  lost  my  courage.  Surely  the  legislature  did  not  mean 
that  this  subject  should  be  the  last  straw  to  breaking  backs  but, 
rather,  that  it  should  in  some  way  be  helpful.  We  came  down 
from  the  high  philosophic  plane  on  which  the  authors  of  those 
texts  had  staged  the  subject  and  treated  it  mainly  in  the  sense  per- 
ceptive stage.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  so-called  rural  sociology 
had  leaped  fully  grown  and  fully  armored  from  the  forehead  of 
urban  sociology  when  it  should  have  been  born  in  a  manger,  and 
ministered  unto  by  the  shepherds  and  wise  men  before  it  was  per- 
mitted to  appear  among  the  doctors  in  the  temple. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  get  the  meaning  of  co-operation.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  book  "The  Rural  Life  Problem"  closes  with  the 
statement  that  co-operation  is  the  chief  thing  the  American  farmer 
is  to  learn.  It  means  much  more  than  merely  working  together. 
A  man  in  giving  his  little  nephew  a  dollar  plied  him  with  questions 
only  to  find  that  he  intended  to  get  the  dollar  changed  into  quar- 
ters, the  quarters  into  nickles,  the  nickles  into  pennies,  and  the 
pennies  back  into  the  nickles,  the  nickles  back  into  quarters,  and 
quarters  back  to  the  dollar  again.  The  uncle  was  perplexed 
by  the  procedure  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  right  back  where  he  started  from.  At  this  the  boy  shouted: 
"Yes,  but,  gee!  wouldn't  somebody  make  a  mistake?"  This  lad 
was  ready  to  work  together  with  somebody,  but  there  was  no 
co-operation  in  this  method.  For  co-operation  has  a  mutual  gain  of 
pleasure   and   sometimes   of  profit.    Then  there   is   an  emotional 
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element  in  it  that  makes  it  akin  to  affection  as  found  in  the  home, 
to  friendship  as  found  in  society,  and  to  charity  as  so  beautifully 
expressed   in   the  thirteenth   chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 

The  quantity  of  co-operation  varies  in  different  communities 
and  one  occasionally  finds  a  community  with  only  the  most  primi- 
tive form  of  it.  They  seem  to  hold  the  theory  that  human  cussed- 
ness  is  determined  by  geographical  location — tne  nearest  one  is 
regarded  as  the  worst.  The  man  living  a  mile  or  two  away  is 
a  little  better,  although  he  is  bad  enough.  The  man  living  in  the 
next  town  is  something  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  man  living  in  the 
next  county  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  the  man  living  in  the 
next  state  is  an  American  citizen  for  whom  we  would  rush  into 
battle  and  give  our  lives.  This  definition  of  co-operation  must  con- 
tain the  fact  that  the  man  living  across  the  road  may  be  as  good 
as  the  man  living  a  thousand  miles  away.  Yea,  with  the  in- 
fluence of  our  lives  on  the  local  man  he  ought  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  to  be  a  better  man  than  the  one  &  thousand  miles 
away. 

In  promoting  this  great  work  much  can  be  done  but  nothing 
really  accomplished  without  the  help  of  the  community.  In  seek- 
ing to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  community  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  four  groups  of  facts  which  I  shall  roughly  denominate  the 
financial,  the  moral,   the  historical,  and  the  psychological. 

H.  Rider  Haggard's  excellent  book  "Rural  Denmark  and  its 
Lessons,1'  is  the  best  one  I  have  seen  to  set  forth  the  financial  ad- 
vantages of  co-operation.  The  Isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are 
other  concrete  instances  to  cite.  The  imagination  of  the  people 
can  be  appealed  to  by  raising  such  questions  as:  "What  would 
be  the  advantages  of  having  a  Wisconsin  cow?"  "What  would  be 
gained  by  having  just  one  kind  of  corn,  or  of  oats,  or  of  barley 
in  an  entire  county?"  "What  would  be  gained  by  having  a  com- 
mission in  the  county  to  select  all  the  seed  grains  of  the  county?" 
"What  pure  bred  seeds  and  grains  could  we  raise  for  export?" 
"What  would  be  gained  by  co-operative  buying  and  co-operative 
selling?"    These  and  similar  questions  will  set  them  thinking. 

From  the  financial  aspect  of  the  subject  we  turn 
to  the  moral  responsibility  involved.  Every  community  has  its 
young  people  and  these  young  people  are  going  to  get  together 
The  results  of  these  meetings,  fraught  with  infinite  significance 
both  to  the  young  people  and  to  the  race,  are  largely  determined 
by  community  conditions  for  which  the  community  is  responsible. 
Each  sex  tends  to  be  a  stimulus  to  the  other.  The  heart  beats 
faster  and  the  blood  goes  coursing  through  the  body  hunting  up 
the  undeveloped  cells  and  bringing  them  to  maturity.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  cells  which  this  sex  intoxication 
arouses.  There  are  about  six  different  social  planes  upon  which 
our  young  people  meet.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Philosophic  plane:  On  this  level  the  young  man  and  his 
sweetheart  discuss  the  sermon,  the  lecture,  some  good  book,  some 
good  author  or  any  subject  that  brings  out  the  great  principles 
of  human  life  and  conduct.  Sex  intoxication  is  driving  the  blood 
to  the  very  highest  of  the  brain  cells.  These  young  people  find 
themselves  saying  some  excellent  things,  sometimes  even  sur- 
prising themselves.  The  subject  matter  of  these  thoughts  must 
be  furnished  largely  by  the  community. 

2.  The  plane  of  experiences.  On  this  plane  the  young  people 
relate  the  things  they  have  seen  and  heard,  probably  flavored, 
particularly  on  the  young  man's  part,  with  some  exaggerations 
and  boastings.  For  these  experiences  the  community  again  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  subject  matter. 
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3.  Card  playing.  The  mental  activity  on  this  plane  is  almost 
exclusively  reflex  action  and  never  gets  anywhere.  The  extra 
blood  pressure  scarcely  sends  the  blood  beyond  the  cells  already 
developed  and  there  is  no  growth. 

4.  Gossip  and  Sore-spots.  Gossip  as  a  cause  and  sore-spots 
as  a  result  furnish  almost  an  infinite  supply  of  subject  matter 
for  these  young  people.  There  is  more  thinking  here  than  in 
card  playing  but  it  is  a  diseased  and  selfish  sort  of  thinking. 

5.  Dancing.  On  this  plane  the  blood  is  sent  from  the  brain 
to  the  muscles.  To  be  sure  the  muscles  need  development  but  we 
pay  a  ruinous  price  for  this  development  when  we  purchase  it  at 
the  expense  of  our  sex  intoxication. 

6.  The  immoral  plane.  There  are  disreputables  who  use  the 
entire  force  of  this  stimulus  to  batter  down  the  moral  fortifica- 
tions which  the  individual  by  the  help  of  the  institutions  has 
built  around  his  sacred  personality.  To  a  large  degree  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  various  planes  of  youthful  association  rest 
with  the  community  and  this  responsibility  must  be  pointed  out. 

To  study  this  matter  historically  is  also  helpful.  Ancient 
history,  as  usually  presented,  sets  forth  the  succeeding  civiliza- 
tions of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  But  those 
people  were  not  our  ancestors.  Our  ancestors  came  from  North- 
ern Europe  and  very  little  time  is  spent  in  studying  them.  The 
garments  of  civilization  which  we  put  on  came,  it  is  true,  from 
these  various  Empires;  but  our  blood — something  deeper  than 
garments — came  from  those  who  enjoyed  a  unique  social  life  north 
of  the  Alps.  These  two  peoples  present  a  striking  contrast. 
With  the  Empires,  some  Plato  planned  a  republic,  and  explained 
it  in  part  to  his  immediate  followers  who  in  turn  employed 
henchmen  that  were  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  right  hand 
from  the  left  to  put  the  scheme  into  operation.  With  our  real 
forefathers  this  was  not  the  plan.  They  had  no  theory  of  govern- 
ment, no  written  laws  and  constitutions;  yet  they  were  able  to 
hurl  themselves  like  social  tornadoes  and  with  great  success 
down  onto  those  ancient  Empires.  They  had  a  chieftain,  it  is 
true,  but  he  obeyed  his  men  quite  as  much  as  they  obeyed  him. 
Anybody  might  suggest  that  they  capture  yonder  village.  The 
chieftain  addressed  the  matter  to  his  men.  If  they  rattled  their 
shields — their  way  of  voting  aye— the  charge  was  ordered;  if  they 
did  not  rattle  their  shields  the  chieftain  was  powerless  to  compel 
them  to  make  the  attack.  When  searching  for  the  secret  by 
which  they  were  able  to  build  up  such  compact  social  units,  we 
are  told  that  after  the  activities  of  the  day,  they  met  each  evening 
in  a  public  hall  and  feasted.  After  the  feast  the  gleeman  brought 
out  the  harp  and  sang  of  some  heroic  deed.  The  harp  was  then 
passed  to  each  of  the  others  who  must  in  succession  play  and 
sing.  We  have  in  my  home  city  a  club  that  much  resembles  those 
ancient  meetings.  We  meet  only  one  night  a  week  and  have  only 
a  few  feasts  during  the  year,  but  like  them,  every  man  is  expected 
to  take  part  in  every  meeting.  We  have  neither  constitution  nor 
by-laws  yet  we  have  continued  for  seventeen  years  without  a 
quarrel  or  a  sore  spot.  The  determining  element  in  this  social 
compactness  is,  I  think,  that  each  member  takes  part  each  time. 
Some  of  our  speeches  may  not  be  highly  edifying  but  we  are 
building  up  a  strong  social  unit  that  has  value  as  well  as  know- 
ledge. That  individual  participation  is  essential  to  social  unity  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  old  man  who,  being  asked  on 
his  return  from  prayer  meeting  if  the  meeting  was  a  good  one, 
replied:    "It  was  first  rate,  I  SPOKE."    While  attending  a  rural 
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school  entertainment  not  long  ago,  I  observed  that  the  smaller 
children  who  took  part  not  only  acquitted  themselves  well  but 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  highly;  while  a  lad  of  fii'teen  who  tried  to  give 
a  recitation  suifered  intensely  and  failed.  Some  place  along  in  the 
course  the  children  are  robbed  of  the  social  efficiency  which  is 
theirs  when  they  enter  school.  The  study  of  ancient  history  too 
often  gives  us  the  idea  that  a  nation  is  a  vast  aggregate  of  power 
capable  of  doing  almost  anything.  With  this  idea-  in  our  minds 
we  fold  our  hands  and  wait  for  the  government  to  come  along 
and  fashion  us  into  social  units  brimful  of  profit,  pleasure,  and 
purity.  Instead  of  assuming  our  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  morals  of  our  young  people  we  depend  on  the  vice  commis- 
sion and  a  eugenics  law.  Even  while  cursing  our  neighbors 
we  hold  out  both  hands  for  state  aid.  To  be  sure  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  legislature  is  a  fine  thing  and  such  forces  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  county  training  schools  should  be 
encouraged,  but  all  of  them  combined  can  never  do  John  Pola- 
kowski's  part  in  socializing  his  community. 

Some  psychological  investigations  have  produced  some  data 
that  is  helpful.  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  available  energy 
in  the  human  body  varied  considerably  during  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  energy  was  the  lowest,  as  I  recall  it,  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rose  to  the  first  plateau  about  nine 
o'clock.  An  hour  or  two  later  it  began  to  descend.  It  continued 
this  until  shortly  afternoon  when  it  rose  to  a  second  plateau — 
reaching  this  shortly  after  two  o'clock  when  it  again  descended. 
Shortly  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  available  energy  in- 
creased again  making  the  third  plateau.  With  some  people  this 
evening  plateau  is  the  highest  of  all.  This  third  plateau  can  be 
used  for  social  purposes;  and,  fortunately  for  the  social  worker 
in  the  country,  the  farmer  does  not  place  a  very  high  estimate  on 
this  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  is  willing  to  put  his 
family  into  a  sled  and  take  them  to  an  evening  meeting. 

After  getting  the  facts  relative  to  the  financial,  moral,  histor- 
ical, and  psychological  phases  of  this  subject  there  are  three  ques- 
tions to  be  raised  as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  helpful  social  movements  already  in  the 
community  that  need  encouragement? 

2.  What  hindering  social  movements  does  the  community 
have  that  need  redirecting? 

3.  What  new  social  movements  should  be  introduced? 

Each  of  these  questions  lead  to  fruitful  research.  As  to  the 
movements  that  need  encouragement  there  are  not  so  many  as 
there  were  a  century  ago  in  New  England.  At  any  rate  when  such 
terms  as  "husking  bees"  "apple  bees"  "log-rollings"  "barn-rais- 
ings" and  so  on  appear  in  reading  work  the  children  have  to  go  to 
the  dictionary  to  get  the  meaning  of  them.  However,  we  have  the 
school  ana  Mso  more  or  less  furnishings,  both  of  which  show  some 
of  this  activity.  By  securing  funds  through  socials  and  enter- 
tainments mud:  can  be  done  to  equip  and  beautify  the  school 
building.  At  the  first  school  board  meeting  that  I  attended  in 
our  county  I  was  to  give  two  addresses.  I  knew  that  one  address 
would  exhaust  me  as  far  as  our  mutual  business  interests  were 
concerned.  In  casting  about  for  a  second  subject  I  remembered 
reading  of  the  great  success  that  John  Ruskin  attained  by  pre- 
senting art  to  the  laboring  people  of  England.  This  encouraged 
me  to  take  one  of  our  school  pictures  along  and  base  a  talk  on 
that.  A  few  weeks  later  a  school  board  member  wrote  me  that 
they  had  purchased  a  copy  of  the  same  picture  and  he  wanted 
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me  to  come  out,  present  the  picture,  and  tell  the  people  the  same 
story  I  had  told  at  the  convention.  I  noticed  that  the  picture 
had  been  trimmed  closely  to  save  on  the  framing  and  yet  it  had 
cost  enough  to  have  been  framed  properly.  Now  to  purchase  a  pic- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  community  is  a  socializing  force  that  needs 
encouraging.  By  purchasing  Perry  Pictures  in  large  quantities 
and  getting  them  framed  by  local  dealers  we  have  sold  them  to 
schools  at  a  very  low  price.  The  result  is  that  the  rural  schools 
in  our  county  average  almost  three  large  wall  pictures  to  each 
school,  and  this  year  we  have  sold  pictures  in  five  different  coun- 
ties. 

As  to  the  hindering  social  movements  that  need  redirecting  al- 
most any  school  will  furnish  examples.  While  talking  with  a 
teacher  one  recess,  I  noticed  that  every  time  the  children  shouted 
louder  than  usual  she  stepped  to  the  door  and  looked  out  at  them. 
She  finally  explained  that  the  children  were  bent  on  building  bon- 
fires and  the  Board  had  cautioned  her  to  watch  them.  Recog- 
nizing this  as  a  social  force  that  needed  redirecting  I  set  about 
to  employ  it.  The  yard  was  full  of  trees  and  many  dead  branches 
and  leaves  were  strewn  about.  In  talking  with  them  I  suggested 
a  bonfire  and  they  were  all  interested.  The  result  was  that  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour  with  rakes  and  baskets  that  we  borrowed  we 
got  a  pile  of  trash  as  high  as  my  head.  We  reserved  the  firing 
of  it  until  evening  after  getting  the  teacher's  promise  to  dismiss 
a  half  hour  earlier  than  usual.  What  an  enjoyable  bonfire  we 
had!  We  had  used  a  social  force,  had  had  a  good  time,  and  had 
removed  a  dirty  spot  from  the  body  politic — an  excellent  lesson 
in  sociology. 

As  to  the  co-operative  movements  that  need  to  be  initiated 
there  is  no  end.  In  this  direction  lies  the  social  millennium: 
though  its  inception  will  probably  not  be  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  but  by  "precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little, 
there  a  little."  In  visiting  a  rural  school  with  one  of  the  board 
members  I  noticed  that  their  single  desks  were  scratched  and 
dirty.  The  member  said  they  were  going  to  clean  and  varnish 
them  soon.  I  told  him  that  our  young  people  used  glass  and  sand- 
paper on  their  desks  about  once  a  year  and  made  them  shine.  He 
said  that  those  children  were  too  busy  destroying  things  to  help 
in  cleaning  up.  The  next  day  was  to  be  a  vacation.  I  told  the 
children  how  our  people  liked  to  work  on  their  desks,  and  that  if 
they  would  do  the  same,  I  would  remain  over  for  another  day  and 
help  them.  They  all  promised  to  come  if  they  did  not  have  to 
work  at  home.  The  board  member  whispered  to  me  that  not 
one  would  be  there.  Of  the  twenty-two  children  present,  twelve 
were  there  the  next  morning  bright  and  early.  By  noon  every 
desk  was  shining,  and  what  enjoyment  we  had!  I  told  them  about 
microbes  that  lived  in  the  dirt  on  the  desk.  One  boy  in  rubbing 
an  ink  spot  cried  out  "Here's  a  mikey!"  After  that  we  all  called 
them  "mikeys." — a  term  not  very  scientific,  but  very  centripetal 
and  that  is  what  we  are  after.  We  had  worked  together,  had  had 
a  good  time,  and  had  removed  another  dirty  spot  from  the  body 
politic— another  good  lesson  in  sociology  and  civics  as  well. 

While  talking  with  an  old  man  in  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  a- 
bout  the  excellent  urban  conditions  that  prevail  there  I  was  told 
they  owed  the  conditions  to  the  teacher  of  civics  in  their  high 
school.  He  had  his  classes  devote  one  period  a  week,  if  I  remem- 
ber it  correctly,  to  discussing  ways  and  means  of  improving  their 
school.  When  they  got  out  in  life  they  organized  the  South  Park 
Improvement  Association  that  was  responsible  for  their  civic  con- 
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ditions.    They  were  trained  to  see  the  social  defect  and  to  form 
the  team  work  necessary  to  remove  it. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  that  gives  our  people  deeper  and 
more  abiding  satisfaction  than  co-operation.  A  teacher  in  an  insti- 
tute not  long  ago  accidentally  broke  a  piece  of  statuary.  I 
found  her  in  another  room  crying  and  from  her  I  learned  that 
she  was  teaching  her  first  school.  From  the  school  principal  I 
learned  that  the  piece  of  statuary  cost  $7.50.  From  the  janitor  I 
borrowed  a  tin  pail  and  hid  it  behind  the  piano.  At  the  beginning 
of  my  next  exercise  I  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  accident,saying 
that  as  it  was  purely  accidental,  it  might  have  happened  to  any  of 
us.  In  inquiring  if  any  sympathized  with  her  everybody's  hand 
went  up.  Bringing  out  the  tin  pail  I  explained  that  it  was  the 
institute  rather  than  the  young  lady  that  had  broken  the  statue 
for  if  the  institute  had  been  elsewhere  the  statue  would  not 
have  been  broken.  1  then  explained  that  the  colored  people  some- 
times used  a  tin  pail  in  taking  up  a  collection  ana  that  I  would 
use  this  one  as  1  wanted  to  collect  from  each  person  present  the 
coin  that  came  the  nearest  expressing  the  sympathy  which  they 
had  just  confessed  having.  I  threw  my  own  coin  forcefully  into  the 
pail  and  the  noise  began.  I  turned  the  contents  over  to  the  prin- 
cipal who  announced  that  there  was  $7.65.  We  voted  the  extra 
fifteen  cents  to  the  principal  for  postage.  I  then  told  the  insti- 
tute that  if  any  felt  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  taking  up  the  col- 
lection I  would  not  be  offended  in  the  least  if  they  would  raise 
their  hands,  but  not  a  hand  raised.  I  then  told  them  that  if  any 
cared  to  thank  me  they  also  might  raise  their  hands  and  every- 
body's hand  went  up.  The  young  teacher  now  arose  and  through 
her  tears  said  that  this  morning  she  felt  that  everybody  would 
be  against  her  but  now  she  had  learned  that  everybody  wanted  to 
help  her  and  she  wished  to  thank  them.  There  was  a  stir  in  the 
audience  as  if  every  person  wanted  to  speak  at  once,  and 
1  tried  to  express  .it  by  saying  "It  is  such  moments  as  this  that 
make  life  worth  living." 

The  most  helpful  publication  which,  in  my  humble  estima- 
tion, the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  ever  received,  was  sent  out  from 
the  state  department  under  the  title  "How  to  Have  a  Good 
School."  It  did  not  philosophize,  nor  parade  scientific  terms,  but 
getting  down  into  the  sense  perceptive  stage  where  most  of  our 
teachers  exist,  it  pointed  out  the  many  small  things  that  make 
for  success  or  failure.  If,  in  this  confusion  of  tongues  on  Rural 
Sociology,  we  could  have  a  publication  similar  to  the  one  named 
above  and  under  some  such  title  as  "How  to  Help  in  Socializing 
the  Community,"  we  would  have  something  that  would  enable  us 
all  to  settle  right  down  to  our  task.  The  publication  might  follow 
somewhat  the  plan  of  this  paper. 

I.  Meaning  of  Co-operation. 

II.  The  Community. 

1.  The  necessity  of  its  help. 

2.  How  to  enlist  it. 

a.  Financial  possibilities. 

b.  Moral  responsibilities. 

c.  Historical  tendencies. 

d.  Psychological  foundations. 

III.  Co-operative  activities. 

1.  Those  that  need  encouraging. 

2.  Those  that  need  redirecting. 

3.  Those  that  need  to  be  initiated. 
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In  addition  to  the  adove  the  whole  state  should  be  required  to 
contribute  suggestions  on  the  social  service  a  rural  teacher  might 
give  and  these  should  be  arranged  in  some  brief,  pointed  way.  An- 
other thing  to  be  done  is  that  whenever  some  teacher  is  successful 
in  some  social  service  give  the  matter  all  the  publicity  possible 
I  hat  some  "forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother,  seeing,  shall  take 
heart  again."  Such  a  publication  as  I  have  suggested  would  en- 
able the  teacher  not  only  to  take  up  this  work  at  once  in  hei 
community;  but,  if  the  county  superintendent  would  use  them  a- 
the  basis  for  his  examinations  on  this  subject,  sne  could  be  pre- 
paring for  them  also.  The  experiences  of  these  teachers  won  in 
furnish  the  necessary  data  which  later  could  be  used  in  getting 
out  such  a  text  book  on  this  subject  as  we  really  need.  Tl«^ 
authors  of  our  present  texts  might  ridicule  such  a  simple  pro- 
cedure, but— 

"True  worth  is  in  being  not  seeming, 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 

Some   little  good;   not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  tilings  to  do  by  and  by.1' 


HOW  TO  HELP  SOCIALIZE  THE  COMMUNITY 

1.  Evening  schools.  See  that  you  begin  with  short  session1- 
and  not  more  than  two  a  week.  (See  Bulletin  1913  No.  20,  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

2.  Socials.— Box,  Necktie,  and  Shadow.  In  all  of  these  th» 
lady  brings  supper  for  two  and  the  gentleman  pays  the  school 
for  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  supper  with  her.  With  the 
Box  Social  the  auctioneer  sells  a  nicely  decorated  box  containing 
the  two  suppers  and  the  lady's  name.  With  the  Necktie  Social 
the  necktie  that  is  sold  was  made  from  the  same  piece  of  cloth 
from  which  some  lady's  apron  was  made.  After  the  ties  are  sold 
the  ladies  put  on  the  aprons  and  the  gentleman  finds  the  apron 
that  matches  his  tie.  At  the  Shadow  Social  the  shadows  are  sole, 
and  duplicate  numbers  are  given  both  to  the  shadow  and  to  th» 
buyer.  The-  money  can  be  used  to  buy  equipment  and  decora- 
tion  for  the   school. 

3.  Write  the  biography  of  each  of  the  adults  in  the  district 
beginning  with  the  oldest.  Do  this  for  a  part  of  your  language 
work.  Have  your  best  penman  copy  all  of  them  after  they  have 
been  corrected  into  a  note  book  to  place  in  the  library. 

4.  Draw  a  large  wall  map  of  the  United  States.  Locate  and 
number  only  those  cities  that  the  children  find  stamped  on  the 

•tools,  utensils,  and  materials  in  the  district.  Place  the  city  num- 
ber out  to  one  side  with  the  names  of  the  articles  manufactured 
there. 

5.  A  play.  There  are  in  most  communities,  many  young 
people  outside  of  school  who  would  be  pleased  to  assist  in  pre- 
senting a  play.  The  money  made  can  be  used  to  equip  the  schools 
for  theatricals,  with  curtains,  lamps,  costumes,  wigs,  and  so  on. 

6.  School  Programs.  These  may  be  given  in  the  afternoon? 
for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas.  Washington's  Birthday,  and  Me- 
morial Day.  Often  the  last  day  of  school  is  good  opportunity  to 
gather  the  people  together.  Always  try  to  get  somebody  else  on 
the  program   along  with   the   children. 

7.  Write  to  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  Madison. 
Wis.,  to  find  out  how  to  get  a  free  library  in  your  school.  If  you 
have  in  your  community,  people  who  read  other  than  the  English 
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language   tell  the  commission  about  it  and  they  will  send  you 
books  in  that  language. 

8.    Be  sure  to  have  these  helps: 

a.  "Social  and  Civic  Work  in  Country  Communities."     C. 
P.  Cary,  Madison,  Wis. 

b.  "Agriculture  and  Rural  Life  Day,"  Bulletin  1913,  No.  43 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

c.  "Character   Lessons,"   Character   Development  League. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  . 

d.  "The    Country   School    of   Tomorrow."    General   Edu- 
cation Board,  17    Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 

e.  "Rural    Social    Development."    Serial    591.    College    of 
Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis. 

f.  "An   Experimental   Rural    School."    Bulletin    1913,    No. 

42.    Bureau   of  Education,   Washington,   D.   C. 

THE  FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  fourth  and  greatest  of  the  Farm  Schools  held  in  connection  with 
the  training  school  and  by  instructors  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
has  come  and  gone.  It  made  tne  last  three  days  of  February  very 
busy  ones.  During  each  school  the  management  gets  some  ideas  that 
are  tried  out  in  the  next  meeting.  The  new  ideas  tried  this  year  are 
(a)  Making  the  School  Free,  (b)  Limiting  it  to  Three  Days,  (c)  Holding 
Preliminary  Meetings  in  Rural  Schools  to  get  the  Farm  School  properly 
Advertised,  (d)  Having  a  tachers'  institute  and  school  board  meeting 
'with  the  Farm  School,  (e)  And  having  the  application  for  the  next 
meeting  signed  up  while  the  farmers  were  here.  All  of  these  ideas 
worked  out  well.  There  are  some  new  ideas  being  discussed  for  trial 
next  year.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  to  offer,  let  us 
know  them  at  once.  A  great  school  is  being  worked  up,  and  we  want 
to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible.  It  certainly  did  look  fine  to  the  com- 
mittee that  has  been  working  at  this  subject  here  for  several  years 
to  see  over  one  hundred  men  that  are  actually  engaged  in  farming  at 
the  meeting  Saturday  afternoon,  besides  almost  as  many  farm  women 
at  their  meeting  in  another  room.  It  was  gratifying  also  to  see  how 
freely  the  business  men  of  Berlin  contributed  in  order  that  the  meeting 
might  be  free. 


Box  Socials. 

The  success  of  the  box  socials  held  throughout  the  county  this 
year  has  broken  all  records.  Several  of  them  reporting  more  than 
'•fifty  dollars  being  raised  in  a  single  evening.  These  do  a  vast  amount 
of  good.  They  get  more  people  interested  in  schools;  they  provide 
the  school  with  useful  things  that  make  t'he  teacher  and  pupils  hap- 
pier, and  secure  better  attendance;  they  enable  the  school  to  secure  pic- 
tures and  schoolroom  decorations  so  that  anybody  visiting  rural  schools 
would  know  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  line  of  Green  Lake  County. 
We  are  on  the  right  track;  let  us  move  rapidly. 


We  present  the  address  that  Mr.  Packard  gave  at,  the  meeting  of 
the  training  school  principals  in  Madison  on  January  16.  The  address 
was  published  in  pamphlet  form  that  it  might  be  used  in  the  various 
training  schools  in  the  state  to  supplement  the  work  being  done  in 
rural  sociology.  The  pamphlets  are  five  cents  each,  three  dollars  a 
liu  lid  rod. 
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THE   Mi-CONNELL   SCHOOL. 

On  the  evening  of  March  3,  Mr.  Packard  attended  the  evening  meet- 
ing in  the  McConnel  school  near  Ripon.  It  was  one  of  their  regular 
meetings  held  every  two  weeks.  There  were  songs,  papers,  addresses, 
games,  and  refreshments.  Fifty  people  were  present.  There  was 
something  for  everybody,  old  and  young,  though  they  all  seemed  to 
be  young.  How  very  much  it  would  mean  to  Green  Lake  county,  if 
every  school  would  adopt  and  carry  out  the  McConnell  system.  Our 
county  school  system  should  have  a  place  for  everybody  and  then  have 
everybody  in  his  place.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Gilbert,  who  not  only  attend  but  take  an  active  part.  Although 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  badly  crippled  he  eliminates  his  own  feelings  and  is  pres- 
ent. A  great  deal  of  credit  is  also  due  the  teacher — Josephine  Schelter 
--but  no  teacher  could  do  all  she  is  doing  if  the  older  people  did  not 
assume  some  of  the  responsibility.  Give  us  such  a  school  in  every  dis- 
trict. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  CONVENTIONS. 
Excellent  conventions  of  school  board  members  and  teachers  were 
held  this  year.  The  first  was  at  Green  Lake,  February  12.  Inspectors 
Hunt  and  Cook  were  present,  and  Taylor  Frye  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission was  also  present.  The  second  convention  was  held  at  Mar- 
kesan,  February  21.  Inspector  Cook  and  Prof.  K.  L.  Hatch  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  were  present  and  gave  addresses.  A  great  many 
school  board  members  and  teachers  were  present  at  the  farm  school 
at  Berlin  where  Inspector  A.  A.  Thomson  gave  an  excellent  address 
on  February  27. 


CLASS  OF  1913. 

Mr.  Packard  has  on  hand,  left  by  the  class  of  1913,  $7.00  He  sug- 
gested in  the  December  Quarterly  that  each  member  of  the  class  con- 
tribute one  dollar  and  the  whole  sum  would  be  used  to  provide  a  case 
for  our  exhibits.  Esther  Jones  sent  in  her  dollar.  Several  more  said 
it  was  a  good  idea  and  that  they  would  send  their  dollars.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  this.  If  we  get  the  case  we  want  it 
by  commencement. 


GUY  H.  OWEN. 
In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Owen  writing  from  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  says: 
"We  expect  to  start  for  the  west/ next  Monday,  (March  16).  Our  first 
slop  will  be  Coeur  D'  Alene,  Idaho.  After  visiting  Seattle  and 
Snohomish,  Washington,  we  shall  return  to  our  claim  near  Glendive, 
Montana,  not  later  than  April  15." 


SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 

Almost  every  school  in  the  county  has  had  at  least  one  evening 
meeting.  These  meetings  are  becoming  very  profitable  and  popular. 
See  on  another  page  for  accounts  of  this  excellent  work. 


The  Spring  Quarter  at  the  Training  School  begins  Monday,  April 
20.  This  is  a  good  time  for  you  to  enter  on  this  work.  The  school  is 
not  crowded  at  this  quarter,  and  the  student  gets  more  individual  at- 
tention.    Send  for  particulars. 
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SUPSCRIPTIONS  SINCE  DECEMBER. 

Berlin:  Mrs.  G.  L.  Hart,  1015  Sumner  St.,  Supt.  W.  E.  Bush,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Winkenwerder,  Pete  Sorenson,  Olive  Green,  R.  4.,  Florence 
Smith,   R.  4.,   Gust  Schmidt,  Ethel  Page,   Edna  Buck. 

Dalton:  Mary  Murphy,  Rosella  Bailies,  Yio  Jenkins,  Mildred  Jenks, 
Fred  Groose,  Lyle  Loveland,  George  Thompson,  Myra  Jenkins. 

Markesan:  Henry  Spitzer,  Albert  Affeld,  Frank  Larkin,  Ghas.  Theim, 
A.  W.  Mee,  Julius  Neuman,  Ed  Stoddard,  Robt.  Page  3  years,  A.  C.  Welk, 
Edward  Klettke,  Herman  Abendroth,  Annie  Siewert,  H.  W.  Bazeley, 
Wm.  R.   Hill,  Grace   Staples,   Irma   Gray,   Nellie  Summerfield. 

Green  Lake:  Emil  Zanto,  Ella  M.  Meyers,  C.  E.  Thrall,  H.  J.  Die- 
bert,   Will  Lietz,  Gertrude  Spencer,  Sylvia  Wagner,  Flora  Bodden. 

Princeton:  Carl  Younker,  Mrs.  Henry  Hoffman,  Mabelle  Vince,  W. 
Reetz,  A.  Arndt,  G.  H.  Lehman,  Elizabeth  Mueller,  Clara  Swark. 

Fairwater:    Ed  Schinzel,  Fred  Berg,  Jr. 

Ripon:  Miss  Nana  McConnell,  Josephine  Schelter,  E.  M.  Gilbert, 
Frank  Poblitz,   H.  Naatz,  Art  Maug,  Frank  Palukie. 

Neshkoro:     Frank  Sherpit,   Sophia  Loshinski,  Wm.  Jahns. 

Redgranite:    Evaline  Dahlke. 

Rush  Lake:    A.  C.  Diedrich. 

Appleton:     Mrs.  W.  H.  Hockleman,   1009  College  Avenue. 

Keniiaii:     R.  E.  Curran. 

Fremont:     Miss  Nellie  Curran. 

Browning:    Warren    Williams,     (life    subscriber.) 

Racine:  Lillian  Jenkins,  1232  N.  Chatham  St.,  Wm.  Bent,  1232  N. 
Chatham  Street. 

Endeavor:     Earl  Dalton,  Arthur  Ellis. 

Kingston:  David  E.  Jones,  Gladys  Johnson,  Ella  Sommers,  Hazel 
Jenkins,   Henry  Siewert. 

New  Richmond:     Agnes   C.   McHenry. 

Brandon:     Ida  Sommers. 

Chicago:     N.  Guy  Wilson,  2459  Prairie  Ave. 

MotlvHle,  Mich:     Vera  Evans. 

Troy,  Mont.:     John  Curran. 

Foxhome,  Minn.:     Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Day. 


When  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  education  in  Canada  visited 
the  schools  of  the  United  States  recently  they  spent  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  rural  schools  of  Dunn  county,  Wisconsin.  In  January, 
Mr.  Packard  visited  three  of  their  rural  schools  and  held  an  evening 
meeting  in  one  of  them.  He  found  training  school  graduates  in  all 
three  of  the  schools— in  fact  they  have  over  a  hundred  training  school 
graduates  in  the  rural  schools  of  that  county,  and  ten  more  than  have 
done  some  work  in  the  training  schools.  They  have  had  a  county 
training  school  and  a  county  agricultural  school  both  for  about  fifteen 
years.  Several  of  the  farmers  at  the  evening  meeting  were  graduates 
of  their  agricultural  school.  The  Dunn  county  system  is  going  a  long 
ways  toward  settling  their  educational  problems. 


Eugenia  Shields  '12  teaching  at  Lewis,  Wisconsin,  has  contributed 
an  article  on  her  experiences  among  the  woods  and  wolves  of  Wis- 
consin.    We  hope  to  find  room  for  it  soon. 
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LOCALS. 

Mildred  McElroy,  '13,  becomes  [he  secretary  to  the  manager  of 
the  local  telephone  office. 

Ernest  Stetter,  '11,  is  finishing  a  term  of  teaching  near  Westfield, 
Wisconsin. 

Hattie  Allen  '12  has  finished  her  term  of  school  at  Mission  Hill, 
South   Dakota. 

Dwight  Packard  '12,  who  is  teaching  near  Kent,  Illinois,  spent  a  few 
days  at  home  this  month  on  account  of  his  brother's  illness. 

Dorothy  Shove  '12  is  working  in  a  store  at  Mission  Hill,  S.  Dakota. 

Ethel  Page  '14,  who  completed  her  work  here  in  the  training  school 
in  January,  is  finishing  a  school  in  Seneca. 

Bernice  Janes,  who  gave  such  an  excellent  address  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  Milwaukee  last  November,  gave  another  at 
Madison  in  January. 


PICTURES. 
We  thought  a  year  ago  that  all  of  our  rural  schools  were  supplied 
with  large  wall  pictures,  but  the  sale  this  year  has  broken  all  rec- 
ords. There  is  an  average  now  of  three  large  pictures  in  each  school 
in  the  county.  Does  your  school  contain  an  average  number?  A  num- 
ber of  pictures  have  been  sold  to  schools  outside  of  the  county.  Thir- 
teen to  Dunn  county,  two  to  Waushara  county,  two  to  Marquette  county, 
and  eleven  to  Fond  du  Lac  county.  The  pictures  are  two  dollars  each 
framed  ready  to  hang  up.  Our  students  who  live  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  will  accommodate  schools  in  that  part  of  the  county  by 
taking  the  pictures   to   Markesan.    You  must  do  the  rest. 


KORO. 
Mr.  Packard  has  attended  three  evening  meetings  at  Koro  this 
winter.  At  the  last  one  a  co-operative  laundry  was  discussed.  They 
already  have  about  the  largest  co-operative  creamery  in  the  state. 
Dean  Henry  has  offered  $300.00  to  the  first  co-operative  laundry  in 
Wisconsin.  The  Koro  people  are  ■  too  late  for  this  money  as  River 
Falls  is  already  organized.  They  hope  to  have  the  laundry  whether 
they  get  Dean  Henry's  money  or  not. 

TO  MADISON. 

If  the  Quarterly  has  enough  money  it  is  going  to  take  the  senior 
class  as  its  guests  to  Madison  for  commencement.  The  exercises  them- 
selves are  to  be  held  in  the  new  capitol.  Supt.  Gary  will  present  the 
diplomas.  Can't  everybody  help  the  Quarterly  with  this  worthy  am- 
bition? We  didn't  get  a  list  of  subscribers  from  you  this  time — we 
didn't  even  get  your  subscription— will  you  not  please  attend  to  this? 
Only  10  cents  a  year. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Yes,  we  shall  have  a  summer  school,  but  if  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  school.  It  wil  begin  August  3,  and  close 
September  11th.  It  will  close  with  a  few  days  institute  and  tine  exami- 
nations. Remember  that  the  regular  school  also  begins  August  3d. 
We  shall  save  a  vast  amount  of  industrial  material,  busy  work  and 
other  devices  for  teaching  I  hat  the  teachers  may  get  a  great  deal 
of  help  in  six  weeks. 
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ALUMNI  LIST. 


CLASS    OF     1910. 


Claire  Brunsman,  Dr.'s  assistant,  Berlin. 
Edna  Buck,    Teacher   District   4,  Berlin. 
Rachael  Davis,  Grades,  Ontonagon,  Mich. 
Bessie  Flanagan,  Principal,  Pine  River. 
Edith  Jacobs  Toll,  Married,    Berlin. 
George  Moore,  Farmer,  Cambria,   Wis. 
Lydia  Oelschlaeger,Married.  Who?Where? 
Ella  Schalk,  Grades,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 
Henry  Siewert,    Principal,   Marquette. 
Clara  Smith,   Telephone  office,  Berlin. 
Robert  Vinz,  Ex.  Mess.   Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
Lizzie  Wislinsky,Teacher,Strong's  Prairie 

CLASS  OF  1911. 

Delia  Borst,  Teacher,  Rock  City,  Illinois. 

Madge  Cassidy,  Grades,  Markesan,   Wis. 

Mildred  Davis  Evans,   Married,   Oshkosh. 

Florence    Doherty,   Teacher,    Kent,   111. 

Maud  Fellows,  at  home,  Berlin. 
Helen  Flanagan,  Teacher,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Delia   Hoeft,  Teacher,   Germania,    Wis. 
Lillian  Hoeft,  Primary  teacher,  Germania 
Lulu    Jeskey,     Married.    Who?    Where? 
Delia  Jordan,  Telephone  Office,   Berlin. 
Lura  King,  Teacher,   Livingston,  Wis. 
Ina  Kintz,  Teacher,   Berlin. 
Nina  Kintz,  Teacher,  Berlin. 
Alice  Lynch,  Business  College,  Appleton. 
Margaret  McDevitt,  St.Cath.  Sch.  Racine. 
Joe  O'Connor,  Clothing   Store,   Berlin. 
Eugenia  Shields,    Teacher,   Lewis,   Wis. 
Marie  Terrill,  Grades,    Redgranite,    Wis. 
James  Whalen,  Bank  Clerk,    Berlin. 
Margaret  Winter,  Teacher,    Markesan. 
Albert  Wishlinski,  Principal,   Fremont. 

CLASS  OF  1912. 
Hattie  Allen,  Teacher,  Yankton,  S.    Dak. 
Alma  Berger,  Teacher,  Princeton,  Wis. 
Lucy  Blase,  Business  College,  Oshkosh. 
Alice  Conway,  Teacher,  Waukau,   Wis. 


Lola  Davidson  Luzenski,  Married,  Berlin. 
Vivian  Comer,  Telephone  Office,  Berlin. 
Estelle  Flanagan,  Teacher,  Rush  Lake. 
Elsie  Helmer  Kitzman,  Married,Kingston. 
I.  Jordan  VanSickle,  M'd  Escanaba,  Mich. 
Lillian  Krause,  Teacher.  Holloway,  Minn. 
Gertrude  Manthey,  Teacher,  Princeton. 
Lora  Mclntyre,  Teacher,  Berlin. 
Dwight  Packard,  Teacher,  Pearl  Cityjll. 
Gladys  Parker,  Teacher,  Green  Lake. 
Florence  Shead,  Marrie  d.  Who?  Where? 
Dorothy  Shove,  Clerk,  Mission  Hill,  S.  D. 
Ernest  Stetter,  Teacher,  Westfield.Wis. 
Florence  Stever,  at  home,  Waukau,  Wis. 
Earl  Thomas,  Salesman,  England,  Ark. 
Gertie  Verritt,  High  Sch.  Student,  Berlin. 
Edna  Wilde,  Teacher,  Markesan,    Wis. 

CLASS  OF  1913. 

Carrie    Christensen,    Grades,    Markesan. 
Vera  Evans,    Teacher,    Mottville,    Mich. 
Bernice   Gates,    Teacher,  Berln. 
Marie  Griffin  Dilley,  Married,   Markesan. 
Esther  Jones,  Teacher,    Kingston. 
Florence  Lalley,    Teacher,   Berlin. 
Pearl  Lewellyn,  Teacher,  Fisk,    Wis. 
Mabel  Lueck,  Teacher,   Markesan. 
Gena  Maik,  Teacher,  Princeton,  Wis. 
Johanna  Manthei,  Teacher,   Princeton. 
Agnes  Markofsky,  Teacher,  Markesan. 
Mildred  McElroy,Sec'y  Telephone,Berlin. 
Josephine  McKeown,  Teacher,Redgranite. 
Cora  Miller,    Teacher,    Ripon,    Wis. 
Lillian  Nienas,  Teacher,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Margaret  Peterson,  Teacher,    Berlin. 
Adeline  Priebe,  Teacher,   Neshkoro. 
Ellen  Russell,  High  Sch.  Student,  Berlin. 
Josephine  Schelter,  Teacher,   Ripon. 
Gusta  Wastrack,  Teacher,  Neshkoro. 
Gilbert  Winkenwerder,    Teacher,  Berlin. 


Ethel 


CLASS  OF  1914. 
Page,  Teacher,  Berlin. 


SCHOOL  CLERKS  and  TEACHERS,  Remember    those    "BLACK  LINE     RANGE'* 

products,  and  today  order  your  notices  of  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  MEETINGS  that  you 
must  post  this  year  for  June  1st,  instead  of  July  1st,  as  formerly.  NOTICES  60 
cents  a  package,  post  paid,  and  premium  credits  equal  to  the  full  face  value  of  the 
purchase  go  with  every  order.  Same  with  other  blanks,  books,  and  our  "UPLIFT" 
report  system  for  use  of  school  officers  and  teachers.  A  postal  card  request  brings 
you  the  goods  or  a  complete  list  of  "B-L-T"  products.  Write  to-day!  Right  away  ! 
L.  A.  Murray  &    Co.,   Kilbourne,   Wisconsin.     Everything  for  schools.  Adv 

If  the  Quarterly  comes  in  pink  wrapper  it  means  that  you  are  not  a  subscriber 
but  are  invited  to  be  one.     Only  TEN  CENTS  a  year,  ONE  DOLLAR  for  life. 

The  Berlin  Fair  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  Social  Map  of  a  District.  All  teachers 
wishing  to  make  this  exhibit  are  invited  to  the  Training  School  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
first  Saturday  after  Easter  to  plan  for  these  maps.     Bring   community  facts  with  you. 
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L.  A.  Murray  &  Go.,  is  a  firm  that  is  full  of  ideas  and  business. 
Head    his  "Ink  Bottle  Dirge."     It  is  in  line  with  these  words  from  the 

Galveston  News:  "Waste  has  been  one  of  the  World's  chief  curses. 
It  has  run  on  until  a  number  of  the  older  countries  are  worn  out. 
Conservation  is  not  only  a  good  policy;  it  is  a  necessary  policy  if  the 
rapidly  increasing  human  race  is  to  be  saved  from  starvation." 

As  to  the  kind  of  business  he  does  we  take  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing this  letter: 

Sauk  Co.  No.  7033-T  Merrimack,  Wis.,  Sept.  20,  1913 

L.  A.  Murray  &  Co.,  Kilbourn,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  check  to  balance  your  invoice  of  $274.25, 
for  slate  blackboards  and  school  supplies. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  make  a  remark  for  the  goods  delivered 
and  the  work  done,  both  of  which  were  of  the  best.  We  bought  first 
class  slate  blackboards  and  we  got  them.  I  am  willing  to  recommend 
your  company.  Yours  very  truly, 

G.  E.  Kirschstein,  Dist.  &■  Village  clerk. 
Justice  of  the  Peace 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Quar. 
Reading 
Arith. 
Gram. 

Agri. 


Second  Quar 
Reading 
Arith. 
Gram. 
Phys.  Geog. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Second  Quar 
Eng.  Lit. 
Hist,  of  Edu. 


Third  Quar. 
U.  S.  Hist. 
Polit.  Geog. 
Eng.  Comp. 
Physiology 


Fourth  Quar. 
U.  S.  Hist. 
Polit.  Geog. 
Music 
Agriculture 


Draw  and  Paint. 


Third  Quar. 

Amer.  Lit. 

R.  Eco.  &  S.  Man. 

Meth.  in  Lang. 

Library  &  Plays 


Fourth  Quar. 
Algebra 

Civ.  &  Wis.  Hist. 
Music 
Construction. 


are  required  to  take  part  in  the  general  literary  exer- 


First  Quar. 
Eng.  Hist. 
Psychology 
Meth.  in  Read. 
Meth.  in  Arith. 

All  students 
cises  of  school. 

Penmanship  is  required  of  every  student  every  day  until  a  Palmer 
diploma  is  obtained. 

Spelling  is  required  of  every  student  except  those  who  make  at  least 
96  per  cent,  on  the  entrance  examination  or  those  who  have  a  term  av- 
erage of  96  per  cent. 

Sewing  is  required  of  all  girls,  and  the  senior  girls  are  required  to 
make  their  own  clothes  for  commencement. 

Practice  is  required  of  all  during  the  senior  year. 


Some  colored  boys  and  girls  sang  for  our  school  last  summer  and  told  the  story  of 
their  struggle  for  a  school  building.  They  touched  the  hearts  of  our  people  and  pen- 
nies were  handed  in  to  be  forwarded  to  them.  On  Christmas  we  sent  them  five  dol- 
lars, and  have  a  receipt  from  0.  F.  Luttrell,  Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  Brewton,  Alabama. 
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MARKESAN  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


Some  things  don't  change,  at  least  they  seem 
To  be  the  same  no  matter  where, 

While  some  grow  worse,  go  drifting  on 
And  lose  themselves  in  dark  despair. 

Sometimes,  though  rare,  we  meet  with  one, 
That  follows  quite  another  plan 

It  better  grows  as  moments  pass. 
Ah !  such  a  one  is  Markesan. 

Dear  readers  listen :    Here  you'll  find 
The  best  of  clothing,  food  and  tools, 

And  when  you  buy,  meet  these  firms  first, 
For  they  are  loyal  to  our  schools. 


Do  More  Business — Do  it  quicker — Do  it  cheaper,  by  having  a 
Telephone  installed. 

MARKESAN  TELEPHONE  CO.,  H.  A.  Price,  Propr.,  Markesan,  Wis. 


The  Markesan  Canning  Co. 

Packers  of  High  Grade 
Wisconsin  Peas 

Established  1902 
Markesan,  Wisconsin 
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For  Up-to-Date  Millinery  call  on 

Miss  E.  Spitzer 

Markesan 

R.  J.  DETERT 

DEALER  IN 

PIANOS  AND  FURNITURE 
UNDERTAKING. 

Markesan. 

F.  E.  LOHREY 

For  Soft  Drinks. 

Markesan,  Wis. 

A.  E.  KLUCKMAN 

Tonsorial    Parlor. 

Markesan 

B.  J.  OELKE. 

Dealer  in  Meats  of  All  Kinds. 

Markesan. 

Markesan  Elevator  Co. 

Dealers  in  Grains,  Seeds,  Salt,  Hides, 
Wool  and  all  kinds  of  Feeds. 

J.  M.  HULL 

For  Fine  Horseshoeing 
go  to 

HERB  BLOEDEL 

Markesan 

C.  W.  DUMDEY 

TpURNITURE  THALER 
£  UNERAL        A^IRECTOR 

Markesan,  Wis 

Grand  River  Canning  Co. 

PACKERS  OF  FANCY  PEAS 

We  need  help  during  the  canning 
season. 

Liberal  wages  paid. 

MARKESAN. 
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Chas.  H.  Lambert 
INSURANCE 
MARKESAN. 

Help  Pay  Your  Way 
Through  School  by 
Working  for 

The  Fairwater 
Canning  Co. 

Fairwater,  Wis. 

Wm.  Sink  Canning 
Company 

Packers  of  High  Grade 
PEAS 

VISITORS  WELCOME. 

Markesan. 

Markesan  State  Bank 

Markesan,  Wis. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $50,000. 

The  Bank  of  Personal  Service. 

Our  Shoe  Stock  for 
Spring  and  Summer 
is  Complete. 

Can  fit  any  member  of  the  family. 

ED  W.  LAPER, 
The  Shoe  Man 

Markesan 

Barker  Lumber  Co. 

Dealers  in  Lumber  and 

All  Kinds  of 

Building  Material 

Markesan,  Wis. 

OFFICE  OF 

McDonald  &  Kelm 

REAL  ESTATE  and 
LOANS  a  Specialty 

Markesan 

Frederick  &  Mumbure 

Shelf  and  Heavy  Hardware 

The  World  Renowned 
Monarch  Malleable  Range. 

Furnace  and  tin  work  a  specialty. 
"Square  Deal  to  All"  our  motto. 

Markesan. 
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R.  GARDENIER 

Farmers  State  Bank 

The  Place  of  Good  Things 
to  Eat 

Markesan. 

Candy,  Groceries  and 

Let  Our  Bank  Be  Your  Bank 

Ice  Cream. 

We  treat  you  sqaure  all  the 

Markesan,  Wis. 

year  'round. 

CALL  ON 

Mrs.  L.  Kluckman 

W.  E.  THOMPSON 

UP-TO-DATE 

For  Fresh  Groceries, 
Fine  Candies  and 
Velvet  Ice  Cream 

Millinery 

LOWEST  PRICES. 

MARKESAN. 

Markesan. 

OTHER  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MOTHER  GOOSE  IN  SILHOUETTE.  A  new  set  of  silhouette  designs 
illustrating  twelve  popular  Mother  Goose  characters. 

Printed  on  white  cardboard  with  black  ink,  with  Mother  Goose  rhyme  be- 
low in  grey  ink.  A  splendid  series  of  models  for  silhouette  work,  paper  cutting 
and  tearing,  and  for  brush  and  ink  drawing. 

12  Cards,  11x14  inches,  in  Envelope.    Price  40  cents. 

DAILY  LESSON  PLANS  IN  LANGUAGE :  For  Second  and  Third  Grades 
of  Elementary  Schools.  By  R.  Lena  H.  Guingrich.  The  purpose  of  this  Book 
is  to  provide  the  teacher  with  daily  lesson  plans  for  primary  language  work. 
Its  contents  cover  the  eight  months,  September  to  April,  detailed  work  being 
furnished  for  each  day. 

Illustrated.     74  Pages.    Paper.    Price  25  cents. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.    By  J.  E.  Kam- 

meyer,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.     Supplies  practical  and  system-  - 

atic  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  good  delivery  in  reading  and  speaking,  to-  j 

gether  with  over  seventy-five  selections  as  illustrative  matter  for  platform  dis-  I 

cussion  and  elocutionary  effort.  T 

336  Pages     Cloth.    Price  $1.00.  \ 

Send  for  Teachers'  Catalogue,  School  Supplies,  No.  16  Catalogue,  Catalogue 
of  Plays  and  Entertainments — Free  on  Request. 

A.  FLANAGAN  CO.,  Chicago.     • 
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LUDTKE 

PRINTING 

COMMERCIAL 

SOCIETY 

LEGAL 

Markesan,  Wis. 

Princeton  Piano  Store 

Always  a  large  stock  of 
Pianos    on    hand  to    sell 
from.    Prices  guaranteed. 

Erich  Mueller 

Princeton,  Wis. 

BRANEY  PRISKE 

Painter  and  Decorator 

Princeton,  Wis. 

S.  E.  MACKOWSKI 

Daylight  Store 

Princeton,  Wis. 

Furniture  and 
Undertaking 

KL  Warnke 
&Son 

Princeton,  Wis. 

Boys !  For  a  Good  Harness  and 
Whip  go  to 

E.  HENNIG,  Princeton 

FRANK  MUELLER 

Druggist 

Princeton,  Wis. 

Nickodem  Bros, 

Leading  Merchants 

Dry  Goods,   Clothing,   Shoes, 

Groceries, 

Gent's  Furnishings. 

Princeton,  Wis. 

Dry  Goods  and  Clothing 
KRUEGER'S 

Princeton,  Wis. 

C.  J.  KINKEL 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  TAILOR 

High  Grade  Gents'  Furnishings. 

Cleaning  and  pressing,  carefully  and 

promtly  done.    Princeton. 

THE  PALACE 
UNION  BARBER  SHOP 

The  Shop  for  Good  Service 

Service  is  Our  Motto— See  that  you 
get  it. 

Face  Massage,  Shampooing  and  Bath. 

Shoe  Shine. 

JOHN  RASZKOWSKI,  Berlin 

Phone  193-W. 

O.  R.  LUDTKE 

&he  Q)hite  Store 

Where  a  Dollar  Does  Its  Duty. 

Princeton,  Wis. 
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C.  J.  TANNER 

Berlin's  Grocer 

Good  Portraits  Always  at 

Piechowski's  Studio 

Call  and  look  over 
our  display. 

We  Develop  Plates  and  Films  and 

Print  for  Amateurs  and 

Deliver  Promptly. 

PERCY  TALBOT 

Furniture  and 
Undertaking 

504  Huron  St. 
Phone— Store  91-W,  Res.  234-J 

C.  H.  Buell 
8t  Co. 

BERLIN,  WIS. 

Hitchcock 

FOR 

INSURANCE 

and  you  have  the  Best. 

Insurance  and 
Notary  Public 

A.  L.  TUCKER 

ALLEN  LUMBER  ©. 

LUMBER— FUEL— FLOUR 
Berlin,  Wis. 

*?v 
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Q)e  Appreciate 
Your  Custom  and 
&ry  to  Retain  It 


OCONNELL  &  GOSCH 

"Home  of  Good  Clothes" 


We  can  stand  for  jokes  in  some  things, 

But  when  we  buy  to  eat, 
We  want  the  sour  that's  sour 

And  we  want  the  sweet  that's  sweet ; 
And  when  we  want  fine  groceries 

That  are  jokeless  to  the  core, 
We  can  get  them  sure  by  buying 

At  MUCH  &  MALLERY'S  Store.  Adv. 


D.  &  M.  Base  Ball  and  Tennis  Goods 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

With  our  Spring  Shipment  our  assortment  is  complete.    Right  Price. 

Buy  it  at  PEX 

THE  FAVORITE  STORE 
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CLINK'S 

SNOW  FLAKE  BRAND  OF 

LARD 

is  the  highest  grade  that   is    possible   to 
produce.     It  is  rendered  in   open    kettles 
from  the   leaf   and   back-fat   of   corn-fed 
hogs,  and  is  absolutely  pure.     Our  snow 
flake  brand  is  our  pride. 

All  our  products  comply  with 
Pure    Food    Laws. 

J.  C.  CLINK,  Berlin,  Wis. 

I  will  pay  Highest  Prices  for 

Hides  and  Furs,  Live  or 

Dressed  Poultry. 

You  will  surely  make  money  by 
calling  on  me  first. 

Six  large  rooms  of  all  kinds  of  Fine 
FURNITURE. 

You  ought  to  have  a  Kimball  Piano  in  your  home. 
I  also  sell  Player  Pianos. 

B.  GOLD 

WELLS  BROS. 

Berlin's  Popular  Priced  Merchants 

Opposite  Courant  Office. 

Cleaning,     Pressing,    Repairing 

Etta  L.  Smith 

BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Get  your  new  Suits  or  Coats  now.  The 
assortment  here  is  elegant,  the  value 
big,  the  prices  low. 

W.  G.  Groffman,  Berlin 

SAVINGS   ACCOUNTS 
BERLIN  STATE  BANK 

Berlin  Gasoline  Engines 

2^,4,6,  10,  16  and 
20  Horse  Power. 

SCHAEFER  MFG.  CO. 

Berlin,  Wis. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Scott 

Office  over  O'Connell  &  Gosch's. 
Phone  79-2.    Berlin,  Wis. 

JOHN  J.  WOOD,  JR. 

LAWYER 
BERLIN,  WISCONSIN. 

Get  Started  Right 

Open  a  Savings  Account 
with  the 

Capital     $75,OOOoo                   g    RAK||/> 
SURPLUS      25.000  00             |  ALW *"'*tV 

ll     IIYJI     I"*                                 W    N.  CRAWFORD    csm,™ 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

Easter  Goods  is  at 

DODSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

LANGE  &  STEVENS 

Easter  Meats 

PHONE  131 

Ready  for  Easter? 

You'll  find  the  Modish  Haberdashery 
for  Spring  much  different  from  that 
of  recent  seasons.  Fashion  is  still 
fickle  and  you  MUST  discriminate 
carefully  to  avoid  the  unworthy. 

Let  us  show  you  now  what  the  best  usage 

ordains.     We  know  and  we  show 

with  pleasure. 

HUGHES  &  CAMERON 

SINCERITY  CLOTHES  SHOP 


DOERING  JEWELRY  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Jewelry,    Watches,    Clocks 

Silverware,   Cut  Glass,   Diamonds 

/ 

REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 


Doering  Jewelry  Co, 

BERLIN,  WIS. 
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Dull  Kid  Colonial  Pumps, 
Kidney  Heels,  $3.50. 

Patent  Kid  Colonial, 
Kidney  Heels  $3.50. 

For  Strictly  Up-to-Date  Footwear  and  a 
first  class  fit,  no  place  like 

HAMILTON  BROS. 

We  hold  our  trade    by   selling   the   best 
shoes  for  the  money  paid. 


Kidney  Heel  Shoes 
$3.50  to  $4.50. 


Men's  English  Shoes 
13.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50. 


